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SIXTH SS ERIES- 


CHINESE COOKS. 


domestic life in which, more than 
another, the Chinaman finds scope 
for the exercise of his own peculiar 
ingenuity, without doubt it is in 
the regions dedicated to the pursuit 
of the culinary art. Here he will allow no obstacle 
to daunt him, no unforeseen contingency to catch 
him unawares. Should you, having ordered two 
chops for the dinner of yourself and your wife, 
suddenly, all unthinking, bring in a friend to 
share your humble meal, you will find the cook, 
out of two chops, has miraculously created a third 
—created it so skilfully out of odds and ends of 
meat deftly strung together that only the prac- 
tised eye may discern the difference. Should 
you have forgotten to order the milk, or the fish, 
these commodities will, nevertheless, appear on 
your table. If you are indiscreet enough to 
inquire where they came from, you will be told 
they are borrowed from next door. 

The following reminiscences, all culled from 
the regions of absolute fact, will further illustrate 
this happy knack of triumphing over adverse 
circumstances : 

Mrs Brown and Mrs Jones were neighbours, 
and lived in semi-detached houses. Mrs Brown, 
on taking possession a year before, had fitted out 
her kitchen with everything requisite for the 
preparation of the daily meals. At the end of 
the year the Browns decided to move. On going 
into their new house, Mrs B. was met by a request 
from the cook for a fresh outfit. She asked what 
was required, and was told everything. This 
appeared inexplicable, for, in addition to entertain- 
ing largely during the last few months, she had 
several times replaced various articles which had 
got lost or broken. The cook still insisted he 
had nothing to cook with. ‘But, cook, said Mrs 
Brown, ‘what have you been doing the last few 
months? What did you cook with?’ ‘Oh,’ 
replied John Chinaman quite calmly, ‘I have 
borrow from next door.” And so he had. 


Mrs Green and Mrs Black, also neighbours and 
(All Rights Reserved. } 
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close friends, were fond of dropping in on each 
other and unbosoming themselves of all their little 
domestic worries. One afternoon, when Mrs Green 
was dwelling upon the difficulty she had in 
getting her cook to understand that dishes should 
be wiped with a clean cloth instead of any old, 
dirty rag which came to hand, Mrs Black sud- 
denly exclaimed, ‘Oh! that reminds me. I want 
to see my cook for a moment.’ The bell was 
rung, and the cook sent for, but seemed very 
reluctant to come into the drawing-room. When 
at last he had been persuaded to do so, Mrs Green, 
after looking at him for a moment, said, ‘Why, 
that’s my cook!’ It turned out that the astute 
gentleman was cook for both establishments, and 
no doubt often contrived to provide for both from 
the provisions ordered by one, greatly to his own 
pecuniary benefit. 

Mrs White determined, in the first flush of 
her newly-wed dignity, that she was not going 
to be ‘squeezed’ by the cook and the storekeeper, 
as it was quite plain every one else was. Accord- 
ingly she purchased scales and weights, and . 
announced her intention of personally weighing 
everything. For some days this method proved 
very satisfactory ; but she was sometimes a little 
puzzled on finding that the provisions occasion- 
ally weighed more than was charged for. One 
day the mystery was solved. She was carefully 
weighing a chicken. In China not only is 
everything, living and dead, sold by weight, but 
fowls are always supplied alive. The chicken 
during the weighing operation suddenly entered 
a vigorous objection, and began to flap and 
struggle with all its might; and during these 
flappings and strugglings something weighty fell 
with a thud to the floor, evidently from some- 
where about the chicken. This turned out to be 
a large piece of lead, which had been cunningly 
fastened under one of the wings. Further inves- 
tigation led to the discovery of a similar piece 
underneath the other wing. The overweight of 
the past few days was now accounted for. Mrs 
White has modified her original resolution, and 
Oct. 20, 1900, 
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the scales only justify their existence by record- 
ing the weekly increase in the weight of the 
baby. 

Miss Gray is the matron of one of our local 
hospitals, and from long residence in the colony 
understands Chinese. Sitting at her window one 
day, she overheard a good deal of chattering going 
on between a stranger servant and the hospital 
cook. As far as she could make out, the stranger 
wished to borrow something which the cook was 
unwilling to lend. At length the importunities 
of the stranger appeared to prevail, and the 
desired loan was effected ; the cook giving a part- 
ing injunction to the stranger to be sure and bring 
the article back very quickly, as it was wanted for 
the hospital dinner. Her suspicions being aroused, 
Miss Gray stopped the stranger as he was going 
away with something very evidently concealed 
beneath his ample coat. The man at first denied 
that he had borrowed anything, but, being hard 
pressed, at length confessed and brought out a 
parcel. On making further search, the contents 
of the parcel were found to be the meat destined 
to make the soup for the hospital patients. The 
stranger, who was cook to a gentleman living in 
the neighbourhood, had forgotten to get any meat 
for soup, and had therefore appealed to his 
brother chef to lend him the hospital meat, so 
that he might make soup therewith for his master, 
and then return it to the hospital to make soup 
for the patients. 

Many little ways, indeed, has the Chinese cook 
which are calculated to make cold shivers run 


down the back of the English housewife. The 
sooner you master the principle that his methods 
of cooking are not to be too closely inquired 
into the greater your peace of mind. When you 
are reconciled to the ordinary amount of ‘squeez- 
ing,’ to a certain amount of dirt, and to a blissful 
ignorance of the inner details of his craft, then 
you will find that, after all, the Chinese cook is 
an extraordinarily useful fellow. If he makes 
your stores disappear with amazing celerity, yet 
he can create a substantial meal out of the 
slightest materials and on a moment’s notice. He 
is easily taught and readily masters a new recipe. 
He can cook rice in such a masterly fashion that 
it will come out of the pot pure white, each 
grain separate and distinct from the other. 
Always up at daylight, no bell has ever to be 
rung to arouse him from his slumbers. With a 
few earthen chatties as his implements, over an 
open hearth, he can turn out a dinner which 
would not disgrace a restaurant. 

What does it matter if he occasionally cooks his 
heathen messes in the pots and pans soon to be 
used for your dinner? You, not knowing it, are 
none the worse. He is unable to understand your 
desire for cleanliness; yet, to save trouble, he 
will gratify you to a reasonable extent. 

If you only let him reasonably alone and give 
him a little encouragement in the matter of new 
recipes, you will find that many an English 
family served by an autocratic and highly-paid 
certificated Englishwoman are not much better 
off than you with your Chinese cook. 


OUR LADY OF 


DELIVERANCE 


CHAPTER XXV.—REVELATIONS, 


HE following day we steamed gaily 
into the harbour at Noumea, and 
before any official boat could put 
off to us, our own boat was carry- 
ing Denise and myself to the 
shore. 

We were met there by some of the port 
officials, and Denise’s explanations of her relation- 
ship to the Governor elevated us at once to the 
position of privileged persons, for whom the ways 
were to be made smooth and the paths cleared of 
all obstructions. 

We went at once through the dusty, deserted, 
sun-baked streets to the Governor’s residence, and 
requested audience of him. We were shown into 
a drawing-room, which, with its gilt mirrors and 
polished floor, was just a bit of France trans- 
ported oversea, and here we had to wait a con- 
siderable time while his Excellency dealt with 
some official business. 

But he came in at last, with many apologies 
for the delay, and gave us very hearty welcome. 
He was a tall, strapping fellow, a Breton every 


inch of him, and a most polished and courtly 
gentleman. 

He led us out on to the wide veranda, and 
installed us comfortably in creaking basket chairs; 
and a servant placed a marble-topped round table 
in the midst of us, and proceeded to cover it 
with various cooling drinks. His Excellency in- 
sisted on my trying one of his cigars, and then 
turned gaily to my wife. 

‘Well, Cousin Denise, this is as unexpected as 
it is delightful. How many years is it since we 
met? Let me see; it was down in Picardy, was 
it not?’ 

‘Yes, at Belmaison. I wonder you remember. 
I was a mere child’ 

‘But remarkable even then,’ bowed M. le 
Gouverneur, with a beaming smile, ‘What a 
charming old lady the Princess is!’ 

‘Was,’ corrected Denise. ‘She died over six 
months ago, just before I left Paris.’ 

‘Dear, dear! I heard nothing of it, he said, 


with a face full of sympathy. ‘And to whom did 
Belmaison go ?’ 
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‘With the rest, I suppose, to her grandson, 
Polignae.’ 

‘Ah, Polignac is a black sheep, and Belmaison 
will be converted into a racing-stable and a café 
chantant. The pity of it! And you are married 
and settled down in life, ma cousine! Tiens! 
how the time flies! I shall begin to search for 
gray hairs next. 

‘In yourself?’ said Denise. 

‘Of course--in myself. One could never as- 
sociate gray hairs with anything so charming 
as Mademoiselle Denise des Comptes, or even 
Madame Hugh Lamont. And have you ever suc- 
ceeded in arriving at our exact degree of cousin- 
ship—eighth, was it not?’ 

‘Sometimes it was eighth, sometimes sixteenth. 
It depended on cireumstances, if I remember 
rightly.’ 

‘That was so, I remember,’ he said, laughing. 
‘And how long are you going to favour us, 
Monsieur Lamont? That is a very fine boat of 
yours. I noticed her as she came in this morn- 
ing. You came all the way in her?’ 

‘All the way, your Excellency. 
capital sea boat,’ 

‘It was surely an unusually long voyage for so 
small a craft. I should prefer something larger 
myself, he said, with a humorous shrug. ‘I am 
Breton born, it is true, but my life has un- 
fortunately lain away from the sea.’ 

In spite of the pleasantness of his welcome and 
the lightness of our talk, there was a sense of 
discomfort among us, and M, de la Rocherelle 
faced the fact at last with the question : 

‘You have come to ask for Gaston, I have 
done what I could; but it has not been possible 
to do much, Nor, indeed, would he permit it’ 

‘You do not believe him guilty, Cousin Gode- 
froi?’ asked Denise. 

‘I could not believe Gaston des Comptes 
guilty of anything dishonourabie, he said; ‘but 
I am here simply to administer the laws of the 
colony, and I may not alter them to suit either 
my wishes or my beliefs.’ 

‘There has been a ghastly miscarriage of justice 
in this matter’ I said, ‘and it is an innocent 
man you keep imprisoned here, your Excellency.’ 

‘T am quite ready to believe that, M. Lamont ; 
but what can I do? Paris sent him here, and 
here he must stop until Paris releases him—un- 
less, indeed,’ he said, with a lift of the eyebrows 
at me, ‘he escapes.’ 

‘He will never escape,’ said Denise vehemently. 

‘Very well—then’—— and another shrug inti- 
mated that in that case Gaston would have to 
stay where he was. 

‘Shall I be allowed to see him?’ asked Denise. 

‘Oh, we will arrange that, he said; ‘but it 
will be better to do it unofficially. We shall 
walk up past the settlement, and we can drop 
into Gaston’s hut. Shall we say to-morrow? 


She is a 


How long do you stay, M. Lamont?’ 


‘I can hardly say, your Excellency. My wife’s 
wishes will be mine.’ 

‘What news have you from home, Cousin 
Godefroi?’ asked Denise. 

‘There is nothing of consequence. There were 
rumours of trouble of some kind among the Staff 
at headquarters ’—— 

‘Ah!’ said Denise. ‘What was that about?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. The references were 
so slight, and only in the Opposition journals. 
There was probably no more truth in them than 
there generally is in rumours of the kind.’ 

‘I wonder if you could lend us some of your 
latest papers, cousin ; we have had no Paris news 
for months,’ 

‘With greatest pleasure. Excuse me a moment, 
and I will get you a bundle of such as I have.’ 

‘I wonder if there is anything in that?’ said 
Denise eagerly when he had left the room. 

‘We will see when we get the papers.’ 

His Excellency returned with a bundle of the 
latest Paris papers he had received, with many 
apologies for their age, and the promise of some 
later ones in a few days. 

‘There’s a mail overdue, he said, ‘and it may 
arrive any day. Now will you favour me with 
your company to dinner to-morrow night? It is 
an official dinner, and the members of my staff 
and their wives will be here. It will give you 
the chance of seeing what the society of Noumea 
is like. It is not over-stimulating,’ he said, with 
a shrug, ‘and I shall be glad of an alternative’ 

We promised to come, and rowed back to the 
ship with our treasure-trove. 

We studied those papers closely during the 
afternoon. The hints and rumours were there, 
indeed, as the Governor had said ; and to us, with 
our special knowledge of certain matters, they 
possessed a significance which was, of course, with- 
held from him. 

The rumours—-all, of course, in the papers of 
the Opposition ; the Government organs were dis- 
creetly silent, up to the date of the last paper we 
had—hinted at discoveries and discrepancies at 
the War Office which the officials were strenu- 
ously endeavouring to keep dark, but which the 
editors of these papers promised to drag to the 
light of day, in the interests of truth and their 
own side, No names were mentioned, but there 
were hints of defalcations, peculations of secret 
service funds, abscondings, and so on; and Denise, 
after breathlessly reading out every word on the 
subject, looked up at me with glowing face, and 
said, ‘Oh! I wish we had the next week’s papers. 
Don’t you see, Hugh, all this points to Colonel 
Lepard and Captain Zuyler. At the time these 
things were written their disappearance was 
causing talk in official circles. Then would come 
suspicion, then inquiries, then domiciliary visits 
and seizures of papers and effects. Surely among 
them wonld be found something pointing to the 
truth. They could not have destroyed everything 
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bearing on the matter, and such a very little 
thing might put them on the right track.’ 

‘The cleverest man generally overlooks some- 
thing when he sets out to destroy evidence,’ I 
said ; ‘and we certainly did not give the Colonel 
much time to think about things.’ 

‘I wish we had those next papers, she said. 

Very early next morning, as I stood in the 
bows while Jim Barrett played on me refresh- 
ingly with the hose—for bathing in those waters 
held more risks than inducements—his aim fell 
suddenly aslant, and my bracing douche went 
splashing over the rail. 

‘Steady, Jim, my man,’ I said ; ‘aim straight, 

‘Beg pardon, sir. Here’s something coming, 
and she took my eye.’ 

I turned and saw a steamer coming slowly up 
the bay—a Government dispatch-boat, bringing, 
no doubt, the tardy mails. She was evidently 
crippled, but was well handled, and ran to her 
moorings, brought up there, and dropped a boat 
for the shore with all the precision of the service 
and much practice. 

Denise came up presently to look at her, all 
eagerness to go ashore and procure papers; and 
Vaurel, leaning on the rail alongside us, gave us 
his ideas on those we had passed on to him the 
night before when we had done with them, and 
which he had been studying ever since. 

‘They ’ve tumbled to him, ma’m’selle,’ he said, 
‘as sure as guns. Everything they say, though 
they don’t say it very straight, points to Colonel 
Lepard. They’ll think he’s bolted, and they ’ll 
root things up; and they’re bound to come across 
something sooner or later, and then the truth will 
come out. Hello, what’s this?’ 

This was a steam-launch coming foaming along 
towards us, with a curl of white spray at her 
bows, a big tricolor streaming out astern, and 
shrill whistles flying ahead of her to attract our 
attention. 

‘His Excellency’s launch,’ I ventured. 

‘With news for us!’ said Denise, full of excite- 
ment, 

‘His Excellency himself, unless I am mistaken,’ 
I said again, as a tall figure in uniform stood up 
in the stern and waved gaily to us. 

‘Good news!’ gasped Denise; and the launch 
curved in to the gangway, and the Governor 
came quickly up the steps. 

‘News?’ suid Denise, meeting him with all her 
heart in her eyes. 

‘The best of news,’ he said. ‘ May we go below ?’ 

We went down, and Vaurel followed. The 
Governor glanced at him inquiringly, and then 
recognised him, 

‘What! Vaurel?’ he said, and shook him by 
the hand. ‘Where did we meet last, my friend ?’ 

‘Gravelotte, Excellency,’ said Prudent, drawing 
himself up and saluting. 

‘Gravelotte it was, said His Excellency, ‘and 
@ hot time we had of it.’ 


He was opening up a number of papers, and now 
handed one in an official envelope to Denise, 

‘I could not let you wait a moment for this, 
cousin, he said, ‘so I brought it myselfi—The 
papers I have hardly looked at, but I see they 
are full of it;’ and he handed a number of 
journals to Vaurel and me. 

But I knew that the letter Denise was reading 
was the kernel of the whole matter, and I was 
watching her. 

The tears were streaming down her cheeks, 
and she had to dash them from her eyes once or 
twice in order to finish reading ; then I heard her 
murmur ‘My God, I thank thee!’ and she fell 
on her knees by the saloon table, and hid her 
face in her hands. 

I picked up the letter and looked at M. de la 
Rocherelle. He nodded, and I read the letter 
through. It was addressed to himself, and was 
signed by the President of the Republic. It ran: 


‘M. LE GouverNEuUR,—As the result of an in- 
quisition into the affairs and papers of an officer 
of the General Staff, Colonel Lepard—full par- 
ticulars concerning whom you will find in the 
accompanying documents—it is certain that in the 
matter of Captain Gaston des Comptes, condemned 
for treason, and presently a prisoner in your 
hands, a grave mistake has been made. From the 
absconder’s papers it is proved beyond doubt that 
the accusation on which Captain des Comptes 
was condemned was a false accusation, concocted 
by the officer above named and another to serve 
their own ends. 

‘I require you, therefore, immediately on receipt 
of this letter, to release Cuptain des Comptes, and 
to inform him of these facts. 

‘You will procure for him a passage back to 
France with the least possible delay, and will 
treat him meanwhile in the way which your own 
good sense will dictate under the circumstances. 

‘You will further convey to Captain des 
Comptes the profound regret of France at the 
undeserved injury, humiliation, and suffering un- 
wittingly inflicted on an innocent and honourable 
man, and the assurance that his country will not 
be slow to make such amends as may be in her 
power,’ 


I bent and kissed the back of Denise’s neck, 
which was the only available spot, and, at a nod 
of permission from the Governor, passed the letter 
on to Vaurel; but le had got the gist of it from 
the journals already, and his big face was ablaze 
with excitement as he turned again to the journal 
spread out on the table in front of him, and 
pointed to a certain place in it where, bending 
with him, I read the following announcement : 

‘The evasion of the defaulter, Lepard, is causing 
the Government the gravest anxiety. To-night a 
reward of one hundred thousand francs is offered 
for information which may lead to his apprehen- 
sion. How skilfully his plans have been laid, 
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however, is proved by the fact that since Colonel 
Lepard left Paris in the early morning of 16th 
August, all trace of him has been lost. It was 
believed that he had gone down into Bretagne, to 
Cour-des-Comptes, near Rennes; but no trace of 
him can be discovered there, and the police are 
wholly at fault. It is useless stating the various 
rumours which place the absconder at once in 
America, Brazil, Japan, and, of course, London. 
It is hoped, however, that the reward mentioned 
may have the effect of bringing news of him 
from no matter where, and if only the authorities 
can lay hands upon him they will ask no questions 
and pay prompt cash.’ 

‘There is a fortune for some one,” murmured 
Vaurel. 

‘For M. Prudent Vaurel,’ I replied, and he 
murmured ‘Mon dieu! mon diew!’ 

When Denise rose from her knees her face was 
radiantly happy. 

‘And Gaston?’ she asked of the Governor. 

‘He is at my house awaiting you. I went for 
him myself instantly, and then came at once for 
you. I did not tell him you were here, however. 
This good news,’ he said, tapping the President’s 
letter, ‘was enough at a time. You will be able 
to announce yourself.’ 

‘We will go at once, she said, and went to 
her cabin. 


‘I wonder where Lepard can have got to?’ 
said his Excellency. ‘I see they are offering a 
big sum for him. He knows too much, I expect, 
for them to feel safe till they get him into their 
hands again,’ 

Vaurel was like to burst with his information. 
He looked at me, but I doubt if he could have 
held it in a moment longer, 

‘We have him on board here, M. le Gouverneur,’ 
he said, drawing himself up and saluting again. 

‘What?’ shouted the Governor, with a jump 
that tumbled his cocked hat on to the floor. 
‘Lepard—here? How in Heaven’s name do you 
come to have him here?—Is it true, Monsieur,’ 
he asked, turning to me, ‘or is our friend Vanrel 
gone cracked with the good news?’ 

‘It is quite true,’ I said, ‘and Vaurel there is 
entitled to the reward. It was he who brought 
him on board in the Bay of Biscay in an open 
boat.’ 

‘You are sure it is he? There is no mistake ?? 

‘There is no mistake, I said. ‘We knew it was 
his wickedness that sent Gaston here ; and he has 
other matters to answer for also, Come and you 
shall see him. Do you know him by sight, 
M. le Gouverneur?’ 

‘Yes, I know him, but I never associated much 
with him. There was something about him [ 
did not like.’ 


THE WEAVING OF ‘TURKEY’ CARPETS IN DONEGAL 


By MAry GorGEs. 


¢; MONG Irish industries now at work 
41 there is one which was established 
not much more than a year ago; 
but already it shows great results, 
and promises even greater. This 
industry—the making of ‘Turkey’ 
carpets in Donegal—originated in the simple obser- 
vation made by certain manufacturers of artistic 
textiles, when on tour in Donegal, that here, in one 
of the wildest, grandest, but also most barren parts 
of Ireland, hand-labour was plentiful, and only 
applied to the well-nigh impossible task of win- 
ning a bare subsistence from land often little 
better than rock or bog, while the latent clever- 
ness of the people, and the quickness of brain 
and deftness of touch which they undoubtedly 
possess, were absolutely wasted. In such qualities 
these gentlemen recognised a vein of wealth, so 
exactly did they seem to meet the requirements 
of an undertaking in contemplation at the time, 
the success of which must depend, not alone on 
sufficiency of hand-labour, but on just such natural 
intelligence to supplement it. Thus inspired, they 
resolved on the experiment of establishing a place 
at Killybegs for the making of hand-tufted 
carpets of the description known as Turkish or 
Persian. This done, they gathered in the young 


people of the district, and set them to a work of 
which I have been permitted to see the following 
graphic account : 

‘The peculiarity of this fabric’—hand-tufted 
carpets—‘is that from its nature it must be a. 
hand production. The tufts, or “mosaics of small 
woollen squares,” as William Morris calls them, 
are tied by the fingers in knots into longitudinal 
warps, which are stretched between two long 
parallel beams. The carpets are made of any size 
or shape to suit any room. The design is placed 
in front, and the girls—from three to a dozen, 
according to the size of the carpet—select the 
colours indicated, row by row; these are tied, 
then bound down by “shoots” of woollen weft 
drawn across the entire width, and beaten firm 
by small iron-toothed hammers. Individual skill 
and workmanship come largely into play; and it 
is an industry peculiarly suited to the rural 
districts of Ireland, for no steam-power is required, 
and there is, therefore, no handicap on the com- 
mercial side from the absence of coal; while, the 
production being necessarily slow, a large pro- 
portion of the ultimate value comes from the 
labour. The fact of these carpets being hand- 
tufted has its charm in that stamp of individuality 
and irregularity which no power-loom can give. 
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The manufacturers who have undertaken this 


venture make many varieties of carpeting by 
power-loom, and it was owing to strong demand 
from high-class customers over the world for a 
production of a more individual character that 
they were led to resort to this primitive method 
of weaving. The difference between a carpet pro- 
duced in this way and the ordinary smoothly- 
shaven power-loom production is much the same 
as that between an oil painting and a coloured 
lithograph ; and with the increase of good taste 
and wealth the demand for the genuine daily 
grows. The method requires human thought in 
the process; it is, therefore, an industry which 
cannot be superseded by power-loom, and can only 
be approached by mechanism of a highly compli- 
cated and uneconomical sort. Indeed, it is this 
individual art character which has kept the 
Persian and Turkey carpets in steady demand for 
hundreds of years, and more so now than ever; 
and the appreciation of it which led William 
Morris to establish hand-tuft carpets and tapestry 
looms at Hammersmith twenty to thirty years 
ago. These Donegal carpets are of similar weave 
and character.’ 

Visitors to the textile department at the Dublin 
Horse Show in August of last year were much 
surprised and pleased by the beautiful display of 
Donegal ‘Turkey’ carpets to be seen in the three 
rich subdued colours of those Eastern fabrics, so 
exactly reproduced as to present absolutely no 
difference externally ; and we were assured that the 
colours were as unfading, the texture as impervious 
to wear, as in the original Eastern carpets; and, 
indeed, this was the impression conveyed by their 
rich, soft quality. 

There were also very handsome carpets in green 
shades ; one of myrtle colour, another of delicate 
sea-green in which the pattern was defined by 
a little wave of lighter tint that undulated 
through the thick, soft pile. The picture which 
hung near, of a barefooted Donegal girl, agile 
and graceful as a mountain deer, drew attention 
to the fact that such girls were the principal 
weavers of these carpets. I may mention another 
picture concerning this industry which caught the 
eye in the windows of Messrs Millar & Beatty, 
Grafton Street, Dublin—agents for these carpets 
—namely, a spirited water-colour sketch of a scene 
in Donegal: carts laden with bales of carpets and 
drawn by the poor patient donkeys, to whom for 
once honour is given. Underneath is written, 
‘The Irish Camel.’ 

From the method of the manufacture, it follows 
that these cannot be cheap carpets in the ordinary 
sense of the word. The price per square yard 
varies from seventeen to forty-five shillings. 
They can be made of any colouring or to any 
shape, while the success and beauty of the work 
depend very much on the worker. It is encourag- 
ing to those who believe in a future for Irish 
industries to hear that ‘the first year has proved 


that Irish girls are admirably adapted for the 
work,’ as ‘they show a nimbleness of: finger and 
sharpness of eye for colour and form that have 
astonished their teachers; and they take up the 
work with a spirit and cheerfulness that is quite 
refreshing.’ 

Had Irish women failed in this first year’s 
test of their industry and skill, the scheme now 
planned out to spread this work over the west 
of Ireland would probably never have been con- 
templated ; but already the originators have little 
doubt ‘that the Irish hand-made fabrics will soon 
bulk largely in the markets of the world, or 
that the further development of their undertaking 
will be as successful as its beginnings. It will 
give employment to many hundreds of girls and 
boys; and one of its most important features 
will be the rearing of sufficient sheep on these 
Western Highlands to supply the full require- 
ments of an industry whose goods are made 
entirely of wool. This wool will be spun and 
dyed on the spot, for in both of these arts 
Irish women are adepts; and the ‘soft, unfading 
colours produced by the people from common 
plants and mosses’ are in great demand for 
friezes, homespuns, tweeds, and all woollen goods. 

Turning to the statistics on which this pro- 
jected scheme is based, it is reckoned that one 
girl in the industry will work up in a year the 
wool of two hundred and twenty-five sheep. 
When the number employed increases to a 
thousand, as is expected in a very few years, 
it will mean the consumption of the fleeces of 
over ten thousand score of sheep annually, and a 
sum divided among the sheep-farmers of some- 
thing like fifteen thousand pounds. For the 
spinning, dyeing, and weaving of this wool the 
families of these farmers or small holders would 
earn in wages from twenty thousand to thirty 
thousand pounds, making a total of perhaps forty 
thousand pounds circulated among the inhabitants 
of these Donegal hills. 

There is nothing utopian about this scheme ; 
and perhaps the fact that a Scotch firm—Messrs 
Morton of Darvel, Ayrshire—carry on this in- 
dustry is a sufficient guarantee that the project 
is both feasible and eminently practicable. 
Confining their efforts entirely to Donegal at 
first, the promoters are building a place at Killy- 
begs to accommodate over four hundred workers, 
this number being available within a radius of 
two miles from the village. Having an ideal 
harbour, as well as a branch of the Donegal 
Railway, Killybegs is meant to be the central 
depét, where all wool will be collected, and 
spinning and dyeing done for the entire industry. 
Other branches, for weaving only, will be estab- 
lished at villages such as Kilcar, Ardara, Glenties, 
&e., and the products forwarded to the central 
depédt for finishing and despatch. For more 
scattered and outlying parts, where girls could 
not walk morning and evening to a factory, a 
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simple device has been invented, whereby after 
the girls have acquired the art they can take the 
frame-loom to their homes and weave the quaintly- 
designed rugs or tapestry-panels in their homes, or 
as they watch the sheep on the hillsides. 

The Donegal carpets do not require the appeal 
to ‘support home industries.’ Once seen, they 
will be bought for the sound quality of the 
texture, the touch of art in design and colouring, 
and for their beauty ; in short, for their intrinsic 
merit. Carpets have already been made at Killy- 
begs for some of the highest decorative art critics 
in England and America ; and work is at present 
going on for important public buildings. 

World-wide attention has been called to this 
industry from the fact of Her Majesty the Queen 
having ordered from Messrs Millar & Beatty a 
Donegal carpet, to be made at Killybegs. The 
design chosen is in shaded red, of a very fine 
quality and on handsome rose-coloured ground. 
The variety of beautful designs and colourings 
were particularly remarked on by Sir Fleetwood 
Edwardes when conveying the order. 

It will seem like a fairy-tale to the patient 
peasant workers in those lonely glens and hamlets, 
still so far removed from the rush and bustle of 
the world’s highways, that now they weave a fabric 
for the Queen! But so it is; their hour of appre- 
ciation has come, and they are found ready for it. 
Many an order will follow that of our Sovereign’s, 


and to many a home far and near will these 
‘Turkey’ carpets be brought. Even the increase of 
earnings among the workers will scarcely be so valu- 
able as the knowledge thus spread of their capa- 
bilities, one of the many happy results which Her 
Majesty’s visit to Ireland has brought about, and 
which will make the year 1900 memorable indeed 
in the annals of Irish industries. ; 
The Congested Districts (Government) Board 
has heartily supported the venture from the first, 
and the Messrs Morton speak in high terms of 
the extreme courtesy and assistance they have 
met with everywhere, from priest and people 
alike. What wonder? All who care for the 
people see that this industry means for them a 
release from the hard struggle of existence, a 
share in life’s ordinary comforts, and room for 
the development of minds hitherto crushed under 
the burden of direst poverty and _privation. 
Above and beyond all, it will give them freedom 
to dwell at ease among their native hills and 
lakes, whose magic chains them to the soil while 
the hardest life is possible upon it, or draws 
them back from comparative comfort in other 
lands with the cry which the poet has voiced : 


I will arise and go now, for always, night and day, 
I hear lake-water lapping with low sounds on the 
shore ; 
While I stand in the roadway or on the pavement gray 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 


THE SILVER LOTAL 


IN FOUR PARTS.—PART III. 


<page) HE stable was deserted when Colonel 
SOW)! Matthias entered it, and it was 
BED fi plain, from the scene disclosed by 
the lantern on the wall, that the 
saises had been awakened when the 
alarm had sounded in the house, 
and had risen up from sleep inside their blankets, 
and fled, helter-skelter, with the hue-and-cry. 
The note of preparation on which Mrs Black had 
harped was true, for a big, deep-chested Waler 
stood saddled and bridled in the nearest stall. 
His eye turned toward the new-comer inquiringly, 
and Matthias answered it by clapping his neck in 
kindly salute and leading him through the low 
doorway. Once there he flung leg over saddle, 
and paused to take note of his surroundings. 
The high-hedged garden at the back of the 
house was sheeted in moonlight, and so deserted 
and still was it that the murmur of voices from 
the house, which threw a black shadow to the 
rear, could be heard humming plainly from an 
upper window. It warned the Colonel that he 
might be seen at any moment ; and observing a 
stable-gate that stood open—was that by design 
or accident?—he made for it, and was soon 
clattering, unobserved and unpursued, down the 


road that pointed, straight as an arrow, to the 
looming hills and to the north. 

His escape, and a brain-clearing freshness in 
the midnight air, set Colonel Matthias musing, as 
the big horse swung out under him in a long 
canter, at his impetuosity. He wondered not less 
at the mystery of the night’s affairs than at the 
manner in which he had taken up the work 
without, as it seemed on reflection, his own will 
or volition, He remembered also Mrs Black’s 
attack on him—an inconceivable boldness in an 
Eastern woman—and all that had ensued upon it. 
Was there some occult power in the silver lotah 
that set mere mortals dancing at its behest, and 
that was at once servant and master, like the genii 
of a fairy-tale? Matthias was not a superstitious 
man; but the vision he had seen, and its fulfil- 
ment, were still strong in his memory. He gave 
up attempt at fitting solutions, and turned himself 
to the task that lay before him. 

It was, as he had said, thirty miles to Yusufghat, 
which he knew to be a frontier village that 
scarred the side of a distant mountain—thirty 
miles by the lonely hill-roads that climbed up 
and up, from shoulder to shoulder of the Hima- 
layan slopes, twisting through gorges, scrambling 
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beside torrents, threading among the deodars, and 
narrowing always into the desolation of the inner 
country. Matthias knew those ledges—goat-tracks 
almost—that zigzagged above the native precipices 
and the jungle-covered hill-elbows; he knew the 
silence that brooded over them, and the still 
more profound silence that lay under a quilt of 
mist in the valleys below. He knew, as only the 
hunter knows, the lone weirdness of the whisper- 
ing forests. And where was Nathoo ? 

The Waler did well along the metalled high-road, 
and up the cart-track to Bandg, and he hardly 
slackened pace as he covered the incline of the 
first ten miles of well-made spiral thoroughfare. 
The Timli valley slid softly down behind 
them; Matthias saw it drop, as the miles passed, 
with the likeness of a vague and shimmering 
dreamland, which the moonlight only helped to 
make more unreal. He found the last two miles 
to Banédg pass slowly, for he had left the track ; 
and, as the path narrowed and became steeper 
than before, the Australian horse stepped ner- 
vously, shying at the crowding shadows, and at 
the tall precipices that dropped below his hoofs. 

Bandég was reached, a little village half-way up 
the bare and rugged hump from which it took 
its name. 

The Colonel, not without some misgiving, 
dismounted amidst a sleepy silence, and shouted 
a tentative ‘Qui-hai?’ (‘Who’s there?’). To 
his relief there was an answering halloo from 
the nearest hut, and a brown figure ran out to 
unhitch the saddle. A second half-clad villager 
led the horse away, blowing and steaming as he 
went, and in another minute Matthias was on 
his way, his thighs gripping the sturdy barrel of 
a Kabuli pony, as lithe and active as a monkey. 
The service was done in an unquestioning eager- 
ness, and, once done, its doers vanished into their 
hut. Matthias, or some other for whom he was 
mistaken, had been expected. 

The village left behind, the pony settled into 
a rack, and scuffled with clever hoofs over 
the bridle-path, as it dipped and soared and 
wound about the hillsides to Kijni. The moon 
was dropping now. It winked at the solitary 
rider through the dips in the landscape; and 
when the heights blotted it out, a solemn dark- 
ness, in which Matthias could guess the wild 
beasts lurking, brooded over the deodars and 
rhododendrons, the stunted mountain woodlands, 
and the barren steeps that shaved between them. 
A nervous foreboding—with which he struggled 
angrily—began to settle upon the traveller. He 
eyed the jungle, where it edged the path, with an 
anxiety he would have laughed to scorn in 
another man, and it was with a breath of full 
relief that he heard the Kabuli neigh as it re- 
cognised the last gray ridge that hid the huts of 
Kijni. 

The incident of Banédg was repeated; but this 
time a little rat-like country-bred took the place 


of the foreigner, and again Matthias was sped on 
his way without delay or question. .He looked 
at his watch as he left the brown men hurrying 
back to their snug blankets. It was three o’clock, 
and in another forty minutes moonset would be 
upon him. 

The Colonel was chilly and stiff. He was not 
accustomed to sitting so long in the saddle, and in 
this high altitude the air was keen and bitter, 
bearing in its breath the sting of the wind from 
off the snows. It was with pleasure that he saw 
the first part of his road lay upon a long, hog’s- 
backed hill, and that the moonlight still slanted 
along it from end to end, in contrast to the 
black jungle which sloped from the sky and 
lined the steep descent below at the next mile. 

He wondered if the lotah were safe. The 
amble of the tat was as easy as an arm-chair. 
Matthias unbuttoned his coat, took the silver 
vase from an inner pocket, and laying the reins 
upon the pony’s neck, cupped it in both hands as 
he looked upon it once more. 

It might have been, now that the preceding 
experience of the night had an effect, but it was 
not only the sense of mystery that Matthias ex- 
perienced when he dropped his eyes. He no 
longer questioned the influence the silver lotah 
possessed ; all that remained was the stupefaction 
with which he recognised that it was once more 
quick and dominant. His gaze was drawn, as it 
seemed to him, by the sympathy, magnetism, magic 
—there was no name for the power to which he 
mentally succumbed. Once more a numbness 
paralysed his will and his knowledge of time and 
proportion, and with his eyes riveted upon the 
dark interior of the vase, the Colonel rode slowly 
along the hill, for the second and last time of his 
life a seer of things incredible. 

The drift curled away again like smoke, and 
the black depths were moulded into a living 
picture. This time Matthias saw the steep sides 
of a wooded valley, a silent, desolate spot, grow 
out of the shadows, and saw a bridle-path skirt 
about the hill, half-way to the summit—such a 
path as he had already ridden over that night, 
and would meet again when the hog’s-back ended. 
The tops of the trees below were level with the foot- 
way, and they made a screen that hid everything 
but a confused tangle of rocks and shadows and 
night mists from the road. Matthias saw how 
steeply the gorge leapt there to the stream- 
bed in its heart, and how menacing was the 
precipice that the foliage hid; but it was not 
then that his attention was caught by the know- 
ledge. 

There was a zigzag in the road—to be exact, it 
was full of corners—and there was a man in 
hiding on the north side of the angle. His back 
was pressed against the wall of rock, and his head 
was inclined to southward, listening for what might 
come. Behind him, dimly outlined in the gloom, 
a tired horse shivered and sweated. Matthias 
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could see the dark patch behind the girth that 
meant a night of remorseless spurring. He did 
not need to look twice upon the-ambush. It was 
Nathoo the murderer, and the knife in his hand, 
the fierce determination in his face—it reminded 
the Colonel of the bristling fury of a panther— 
told for whom he waited. 

The picture branded itself upon the memory of 
Matthias; and then, as he looked for the en- 
counter that should follow, the vapours curled 
again over the scene and the wicked face 
that made its significance, and Nathoo and his 
ambush faded into invisibility. Matthias brushed 
his hand across his eyes and stared and waited 
and stared again. There was nothing to be seen 
but the empty body of the silver lotah. 

He replaced it, struggling from his dazed and 
breathless attitude as a dreamer struggles out of 
sleep. He lifted his head and let the night-air 
blow about his brain. ... A vision? It was a 
warning, and of a very present danger. 

Matthias looked ahead and saw where the edges 
of the jungle chased the moonbeams back. He 
was not a coward; but this secret and lurking 
enemy, revealed to him by means so weird and 
marvellous, was not a foeman to his mind. 
Nevertheless, he could only go forward, and keep 
his hand ready and his eyes alert. 

The country-bred tripped across the hog’s-back, 
and followed the path as it plunged downwards into 
the obscurity of the lower hillside. The under- 
growth bent above him, and the trees stretched 
up from below, while the narrow track curved in 
and out, only a few yards of it visible at a time 
among the shadows. The air smelt cold and 
dank ; and Matthias, who recognised the similarity 
of the road he was about to pass to that he 
had seen in the lotah, shivered with apprehension. 
It needed all the self-control of a brave man to 
keep him from wheeling about and abandoning 
his commission ; and every time a leaf stirred, or 
an owl hooted, or a stone was kicked by the 
pony’s feet over the edge of the precipice, his 
pulses jumped and his fingers clutched at the 
trigger of his revolver. He was there to kill 
or to be killed: there was a cold-bloodedness 
about the chances that chilled his spirit. 

The path twisted unexpectedly; and almost 
before he turned the corner Matthias recognised 
the place of the vision, and saw the fury- 
possessed face of Nathoo, his eyeballs starting 
and his teeth bared, fling out of the darkness. 
If it had not been for the preparation which had 
been given him, the Colonel’s fate would have 
been sealed on the instant. As it was, he had time 


to spring from his pony on the near side as the 
murderer darted at him, and to see the knife 
that was intended for his heart come down harm- 
lessly across the saddle. 

The attack and the force of the arm-sweep 
upon the pigskin made the pony jib, and Matthias . 
closed with his adversary under its nose. He had 
flung himself forward with the intention of pin- 
ning Nathoo’s arm before he could lift it again, 
and of bringing the revolver to work without 
risk of failure; but his onslaught had a more 
terrible effect. A counter-attack was not what 
the enemy had anticipated. He sprang back, 
whirling his hand out to bring the knife with 
a side thrust to Matthias’s ribs; and _ then, 
suddenly, the Colonel dashed his free fist into 
his face in time to ward off the clutch that came 
with the instinct of self-preservation. For one 
moment the evil face was upturned to Matthias’s, 
full of rage and despair beyond description, and 
in the next there was a rasping scream, the 
crash of the undergrowth, and Nathoo’s figure was 
wiped as cleanly from the scene as if it had 
never been. 

The rapidity of the catastrophe and the silence 
that followed paralysed Colonel Matthias. He 
stood still, beads of perspiration upon his forehead, 
his body bent as he peered over the precipice. The 
valley was shockingly still; the night was im- 
penetrable ; only the frightened horses, snorting 
and backing on the roadway, gave company to 
the victor. He called his enemy by name. No 
answer. He knelt and felt with his hands where 
the path ended. There was nothing there. Not a 
trace of Nathoo stirred in the whispering tree- 
tops below the little ledge. He was gone, as the 
old woman had said, to die in the darkness, 
and to fall into the vast and open grave which 
yawned in that impenetrable valley. 

So the lotah held itself from the unworthy 
hands that coveted it, and Matthias was saved 
from the risk of bloodshed that had hung over 
him all through his ride. He lingered at the 
spot for some time, in case a cry or a moan 
should tell that life had survived the awful leap 
that Nathoo’s body had made into the darkness. 
It was not, indeed, until the hush of his sur- 
roundings was broken by faint chirps and rustles, 
and the dawn began to sponge the shadows 
from the sky, that he mounted and rode on 
to Yusufghat in the broadening daylight; and 
as he turned his back upon the scene of the 
tragedy, Nathoo’s horse neighed forlornly from the 
rear, and moved with tired, listless trot after 
him. 
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A QUAINT TOWN OF CORSICA. 


tama] HE visitor to Bonifacio of Corsica in 
: summer will be sure to remember 
its flies and its primitive sanitary 
arrangements, as well as its startling 
picturesqueness. The town has a 
bad name elsewhere in the island on 
these two first points. When, in any other village, 
I ventured to refer mildly to the indifferent smells 
or the mosquito or two which troubled sleep, I had 
but to mention Bonifacio afterwards to soothe 
away the look of trouble which my local discontent 
had conjured up. ‘Ah! at Bonifacio there is 
everything that is unpleasant!’ the retort came 
eagerly at one time; this with a glad grimace 
and other tokens of contempt. One person, a 
native of this majestic little citadel-town, in 
declining to confirm my opinion about its flies, 
volunteered the information that its winds were 
its one vice. He had had to remove his wife to 
an inland town out of the way of them, because 
they disagreed with her chest. ‘But there is no 
other place in the world like it,’ he added proudly. 
That is rather an extensive statement, and yet it 
is true enough. To begin with: approaching it 
from the north—as you must if you come to it by 
land—there is something, as it seems, almost out of 
the order of nature in the abrupt change from the 
dreary thickets (macchia) of arbutus, myrtle, and 
heath closely matted, with or without stinking pools 
and dead river-mouths, to the uprising chalk-cliffs 
and the chalk-hillocks cleft by the road which 
usher in this southern tip of the island. The 
blinding white walls are hung with ivy. There 
are sober olive orchards by the acre, and 
the fig-tree rejoices in its strength ; and, crowning 
all, there is the golden mass of Bonifacio’s walls, 
pretty much still as when Alfonso of Aragon in 
1420 tried to knock them down with his cannon, 
and failed. ‘Golden’ is not too extravagant a 
word. Time puts the fairest of colours on such 
walls as Bonifacio’s, even as the Mediterranean 
winds here drape the trees on the town’s outskirts 
with lichens and lavish moss, which are themselves 
a glory. 

You descend by white ravines to the indigo-blue 
pool of the town’s harbour ; and there, from the 
water’s level, you zigzag up to the houses which 
just show above the precipices of the walls two 
hundred odd feet over your head. It is not at all 
the sort of climb people down here choose for a 
noontide constitutional ; but about the sunset hour 
officers and their wives, citizens with white 
umbrellas, and long-legged maidens from the 
convent school may all be seen trooping from the 
shadowy eastern portal of the walls and winding 
down to the water. With them are the modest 
asses which do most of the burden-bearing here- 
abouts, and white-teethed and merry rascals who 
swing their cudgels upon the asses. 


I had come with some pains and not a little 
eager, earnest longing towards the town from the 
north. Corsica is a rough land, ever echoing its 
complaints against France for not offering her 
more of the sweets of an active civilisation. 
France certainly does neglect her. The very 
latest plea that even Sardinia is beating her 
sister-isle in the march towards enlightenment is 
justified if railways mean what they are generally 
held to signify. Bonifacio, a fortified town and 
the key to the straits of its name, itself in constant 
view from a long line of Sardinia’s coast, is still 
fifty miles from a railway station. The wooden 
boxes with holes cut at the sides and short planks 
fixed inside, which pass current for diligences, and 
by which alone the average traveller gets to the 
town, are terrible concerns. They aspire to five 
miles an hour, and break down at that. The 
hamlets by the way are poor, fever-stricken places, 
with little in them that is fit to eat. Hence my 
ardour towards this town on a rock with about a 
thousand years of existence on its register. 

Yet it disappointed from the outset. Never 
have I been presented with so repulsive a view 
as that from the window of my bedroom in 
the Hétel de France here, with the clanking 
of martial swords in its corridors. I was at an 
angle and in full possession of the external 
details of a towering wall of back windows (six 
stories of them) which was the other side of the 
angle. Ever and anon there was a splash or a 
thud. It was the discharge of refuse from one of 
the windows. The wall was streaked with filth 
and its base a mountain thereof. Thus situated, it 
was not wonderful that my room was clouded with 
flies from sunrise to sunset. But it was here or 
nowhere in the circumstances, for two diligences 
had brought more soldiers and bagmen into the 
town, and so I risked it for a couple of nights. 
Happily the wind was not in my quarter until 
the last hour or two of my sojourn. Then it 
behoved me to run from the room. 

The somewhat brutal comfort that proceeds from 
a creditable table @héte was also lacking. As a 
fortified town, Bonifacio is of course (in these days 
of France) run by the military. If his Magnifi- 
cence the Brigadier X. happened to be late in 
coming to dinner, the soup was not served, and 
this, too, although these much-cursed men of blood 
dined apart from the civilian guests of the hotel. 
One meets the French commis perforce a good 
deal if one travels in France, and he is usually an 
amiable fellow with a rather heavy system of 
politeness in his intercourse with others at table. 
But here at Bonifacio his amiability quite broke 
down, and no wonder. The talk about the 
‘military despotism’ of France and the future it 
was preparing for the country was extremely 
ardent. ‘And it’s the same everywhere,’ they 
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. And the nation will not stand much 
more of it,’ they also agreed. So it went on even 
when the seven o’clock dinner was served at half- 
past eight, while the resounding laughter of the 
officers’ mess drifted into the room with each fresh 
course. 

Still, it were an injustice not to mention the ripe 
figs of Bonifacio, large as the fist, and the excellent 
lobsters taken under the town walls of chalk on 
the Sardinian side of the town. It may or may 
not improve the appetite to be waited on by an 
infantry soldier in uniform. 

The streets of Bonifacio are as sensational as the 
site of the town. They are very, very narrow, and 
the houses on both sides soar high. Flying but- 
tresses are set across the streets in many places, 
with graceful effect. One gathers that they are 
by no means merely ornamental. The sun and 
the wind are the powers here which it is impera- 
tive to dodge, and these well-like streets serve their 
purpose. But what weird perfumes do drift about 
these tortuous cuts of stone and mortar from the 
rock-hewn cellars beneath the houses! They, like 
the houses, may date from the days close after the 
time of the great siege. Discoloured little churches 
rise as if half-choked amid the domestic precipices. 
From them, too, the mellow odours are strong. 
There must be a multitude of Bonifacio people 
under the paving-slabs of their aisles ; and granite 
and chalk are not ideal aids to their comfortable 
dissolution in dust. Perhaps it might have been 
better to use the sea for the removal of the 
town’s dead, as was suggested to me by a com- 
municative tradesman who had drawn me to his 
back premises to see his view. Plumb from the 
frail wooden terrace he had built from his dining- 
room, a stone might have been dropped seventy 
yards into the blue Mediterranean, which here 
lazily lapped the white roots of Bonifacio’s rock. 
‘How easy,’ my friend observed, ‘to accommodate 
the departed with a quiet resting-spot by means 
of a windlass and a rope!’ But, in fact, he joked. 
The Mediterranean is shallow yards from this side 
of the town; the white plaques of rock in the 
water shine through it with bright effect. A 
mosaic of the old and less old dead of Bonifacio 
thus set in the water, and well visible from above 
when the flies did not quite obscure the power of 
vision, would not add to the joys of life. 

About half of the surface of Bonifacio’s rock 
is given up to the soldiers who colour its days 
and shout in its streets. This is as it should 
be, in keeping with the town’s history. One sees 
the merry fellows tramping to their quarters 
with red joints for the larder or with their arms 
full of cabbages and the good lettuces which 
grow in the protected gardens beyond the harbour ; 
and inside the citadel they play like schoolboys, 
or hang about the great walls looking at Sardinia 
over the way. The modern craze for beards 
among France’s warriors does not become these 
striplings ; but they conform to the fashion, and 


bear the consequences bravely. It were dangerous 
here for the stranger to show anything like a 
critical interest in the guns and newer walls 
with which Genoa’s medieval fortifications have 
been embellished: the sentry soon makes that 
apparent; but away from the jealous eyes of 
France one may be permitted to say that the 
strength of the place is still left largely to nature. 
Some talk of Bonifacio as a second Gibraltar. 
The comparison cannot really be made; nor 
would it be worth France’s while to spend 
millions on a little rock like this, which has lost 
the value it had when Genoa resolved at all 
costs to defend it. But it is a fair nursery for 
recruits, who may by-and-by be sent to tropical 
colonies where flies are even more numerous than 
here. Nevertheless, it is also significant that 
additional batteries are being laid out on the 
herb-clad headland which runs east from the 
town’s rock towards the lighthouse and signal 
station of Pertusato; and here, on these June 
days, I found other companies of soldiers camped 
in tents, reefing their baggy breeches as protec- 
tion against the wind, drilling, and otherwise 
playing a warlike part. Italy’s recent develop- 
ment and interest in the French borders excite 
suspicion in France; and Corsica, like Nice, 
is, comparatively speaking, a late addition to 
the republic’s territory. Perhaps in all the 
island no town except Bonifacio in the south and 
Calvi in the north would welcome incorporation 
with Italy; and then only on the strength of 
their traditional and somewhat faded sympathies 
with Genoa. In the main, Corsica, where it has 
no French officials to leaven its politics, is still 
Corsican rather than French; and in the moun- 
tains the old spirit of independence is far from 
dead. For these and other obvious reasons, 
France is bound to keep active garrisons in the 
island, though she would do better by much 
with the more acceptable chains of a maternal 
administration. More railways, drained marshes, 
increased education, and a daily steamboat service 
would bind the island to the Continent in self- 
interest and gratitude. As it is, it is scarcely 
too much to say that Corsica is only kept from 
open revolt by the element of prosperity brought 
to her by the tourists of winter. Few of these 
come to Bonifacio, however, the majority no 
doubt considering the game not quite worth the 
candle. 

A very fine witness to old Bonifacio stands in 
the Templars’ Church among the barracks, gym- 
nasium, and storehouses of the citadel. The 
octagonal tower to this church, with its tiers of 
windows, is one of the best bits of architecture in 
Corsica. The building itself is well preserved, 
for which one is grateful. The whitewash which 
dazzles in it might with advantage be out of 
the way; but it does at least seem to cool the 
inner atmosphere among the graceful arches of 
the aisle and the flat tombstones above so much 
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of Genoa’s very good blood gone to dust. It is 
a feather in Bonifacio’s cap, or ought to be, that 
the Genoese grew so fond of it for its situation 
and unchangeable loyalty that the best of her 
aristocracy crossed the sea to settle in it. Their 
escutcheons, greatly flattened by time, still stand 
above the portals of houses which nowadays 
somewhat horrify with their gloom, their un- 
savouriness, and the knots of unclean men, women, 
and children who loll through the hours on their 
thresholds. I dare say the governor of the citadel 
would, on application, allow the stranger to photo- 
graph the Templars’ Church; but the man who 
without permission turned a camera towards it 
would more likely than not receive police atten- 
tions of a very stern kind ere the evening. 

Hard by this church is the huge tower which 
has seen quite six and a half centuries of Boni- 
facio’s vicissitudes. It was old when the citizens 
defied Alfonso of Aragon and all his fleet in 
the blocked harbour beneath, and when, to prove 
that they were still far from starvation, they sent 
the king loaves of bread and cheeses made from 
the milk of their own wives. One may hope that 
it will not, one of these careless days, be blown 
to fragments by explosion of a magazine due to 
a happy-go-lucky subaltern and his cigarette. 
The sentries are sufficiently sharp on the civilian 
who here strikes a match and then another (for 
the wind takes toll of the first); but his own 
order act as they please. 

Some day the charms of Bonifacio as they 
appeal to the mere tourist will no doubt be adver- 
tised more effectually than at present. There will 


be a through line of railway from Bastia, and a 
hotel in which the civilian is considered on an 
equality with the officers of the garrison. The 
boatmen down in the great harbour will then 
rejoice, for it will mean plenty of boat-hire to 
view the great caves bored in the chalk-cliffs by 
the south-westerly gales, which here beat without 
mercy. These caves are the curiosities of which 
Bonifacio is most proud. There are many of 
them, and the pools in them are crystal-clear 
and still as the rocks themselves. Here, too, there 
is coolness when outside only the flies can find 
pleasure. The sublime aspect of the brooding 
broken face of the cliffs is quite as well worth 
viewing thus as the holes weathered in it. But 
Bonifacio herself is better than all. 

There was a certain colonel at the hotel here 
who, having a wife and children, dined in the 
common room of the hotel. A pill-box and a 
phial containing a red fluid were set by his 
knives and forks: he was a colonel with a 
digestion impaired at least. This gentleman, in 
an after-dinner moment, was rash enough to 
mention Bonifacio and the Acropolis of Athens 
in one breath. ‘But you must get the right 
point of view to realise the resemblance,’ he 
added. Some six kilométres on the Sarténe road 
the right point of view may be reached. Then, 
looking back, Bonifacio’s almost insulated knot of 
rock is cameoed strongly against the sky, and 
its towers and churches are all of it that show 
above its ponderous walls. They seem at that 
distance to have less connection with the active 
present than with a decayed past. 
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By HAROLD BINDLOSs. 


T was a dismal afternoon when, with 
sloppy decks and wet canvas strain- 
ing overhead, the Islander clawed 
her way to windward through the 
long gray-backed rollers of the 
northern seas. One moment she 

hove her bows aloft, the brine streaming from 

them in green cataracts, then buried them to the 
bowsprit-heel, while a white cloud leapt up ; and, 
listing to leeward, lifted a weedy side in the air 
as she charged the next comber with a gurgling 
tush. Dingy smoke blew flat down from the 
little patched funnel astern, for the Islander was 
one of those curious craft known as_ screw- 
schooners, which, with auxiliary engines and large 
sail-spread, found risky employment carrying, 
sealing, and sometimes whaling along the wild 
and lonely coast stretching from the Frazer 
mouth in British Columbia, past Point Barrow, to 
the frozen tundra of the Arctic Ocean. 

Of the three, sealing was perhaps the most 
perilous; for the shallow waters between St 


George of the Pribyloffs, round by the Russian 
Komandorskis, where seals also haul up, to the 
lonely Diomedes which, girt with surf or ice- 
fringe, stand in the gateway of the Polar Sea, are 
alternately swept by tempest or veiled in sleet 
and mist. They are also troubled by currents 
which change their direction suddenly from no 
apparent cause, and cast fog-blinded skippers 
upon uncharted reefs. 

Nixon, the Islander’s master, a big, hard-featured 
man in white fur-coat which would have sold for 
almost its weight in silver in eastern Canada, 


gripped the steering-wheel. He found comfort in * 


the steady throb of the engines and occasional whir 
of the racing screw, for one of the Komandorski 
Isles lay close abeam, and he was anxious to 
leave it astern lest he chanced on the Russian 
gunboat known to be thereabout. The hold was 
well lined with the skins of fur-seals; and, 
having landed to fill his salted boilers with fresh 
water, he felt it might be hard to convince the 
Muscovite commander that the skins had been 
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taken outside the ten-mile limit. Even within 
the last few years strange and high-handed things 
had been done on both sides, while the lex talionis 
was the one law men obeyed in those latitudes. 

Sheltering from the bitter spray under the 
nested boats, some dozen modern free-lances— 
trained sealers, broken-down lumbermen, and 
deserters from merchant-ships—growled to one 
another; while men of darker colour—Aleuts, 
Kaloshians, Japanese—crouched under the break of 
the little forecastle. 

‘Stream’s running harder than ever,’ said Nixon 
presently. ‘We’ve been half-an-hour opening that 
big headland. Better set the gaff-topsails over 
the fore-and-afters. It’s easier than hauling 
another reef when the breeze comes screaming 
down again. 

There was a rattle of halyards ; and when the 
dripping canvas hardened out aloft the Islander 
sluiced her lee-deck with icy brine; while, seen 
through an opening in the mist, a great black 
wall of rock rose up perhaps a mile away. White 
surf licked the ledges at its battered feet, its 
summit was lost in vapour, and under the pitiless 
drizzle a roll of dusky sea tumbled between, out 
of which presently a white cloud leapt up. 

‘Flatten sheets,’ said Nixon sharply. ‘I’ve 
heard of that reef ; but I’ve never seen it before. 
We'll take a closer look at it, and get a bearing. 
It would be a very mean place to bring up on.’ 

So the schooner crept in nearer the land, and 
several times again the same thing happened, 
though at different places in one line between 
them and the shore. With a loud rumbling a 
roller burst open, and from out of its shattered 
seething a lofty column of water rushed up and 
blew away down the wind in powdery smoke. 

‘I guess that will do,’ said Nixon. ‘There’s 
not much water over it, and it lies waiting like 
a trap with a three-knot tide round the head- 
land—north-half-east by the compass—racing down 
on it. It’s sudden death for the crew of the 
vessel which goes ashore on that. Keep your 
eyes lifting forward ; we’re on our course again.’ 

The dim land faded behind them, there were 
only frothy combers and thick drizzle ahead, 
while the Islander thrashed slowly against the 
current, until by-and-by a warning shout rose 
up: ‘Something like a vessel’s canvas looming 
ahead.’ Nixon pulled the wheel over a spoke or 
two. He knew of only one vessel likely to be 
cruising there, and was by no means desirous of 
meeting her ; but, even as the schooner canted a 
little, two slanted spars and a steamer’s funnel 
came out of the vapour. Rolling wildly, she 
lifted a wall of dripping side out of the sea, for 
the two small topsails and rag of fore-and-aft 
canvas failed even to steady her; and the crew of 
the Islander, watching breathlessly, saw two men 
clinging to her inclined bridge. 

‘The Russian!’ said Nixon. ‘Stand by your 
halyards to pile more sail on to her ;’ but, as the 


startled men flung down coils of line, the gunboat 
listed towards them with a white welter along 
her side, and vanished into a thicker eddying of 
mist and rain astern. It all happened in a few 
moments ; but that was long enough for practised 
eyes to grasp the position, and the mate laughed 
as he said, ‘She won’t hurt us, anyway. Engine’s 
broken down, and hardly sail enough to steer her. 
This isn’t a nice place, skipper, to cruise around 
like that.’ 

A low growl of satisfaction ran along the crew, 
for during several unsettled years there had been 
little love lost between the representatives of 
two great Powers who, steadily spreading their 
dominion east and west, met at last on the 
narrow dividing-belt of the fog-wrapped Behring 
Sea. Indeed, in Sitka, Vancouver, and Portland 
(Oregon) reckless sailor-men told tales which 
recalled the days of privateering; and those who 
knew just how much was true sent warnings to 
Ottawa and Washington. 

‘What was that?’ said Nixon, starting, for a 
sudden concussion came out of the rain, rever- 
berating as though repeated from a wall of rock ; 
and the mate answered dryly, ‘ Russian commander 
getting scared by a sight of the coast. He must 
feel himself in a very tight place to expect 
assistance from us. Let him find a sheltered cove 
and crawl into it himself. Ah! I had forgotten 
the reef. It’s bad holding-ground to anchor here- 
abouts—isn’t it ?’ 

The hollow boom of another gun reached them ; 
and Nixon, acting by instinct, rang off his 
engines, for something in that pealing call for 
help speaks to the heart of every seaman 
plainly. The thumping of engines ceased, the 
spray-cloud grew thinner at the bows, and the 
Islander plunged more leisurely to the lift of the 
seas. For a few moments her crew looked at 
each other in silence. They had heard of the 
sufferings of sealers’ crews, confiscated illegally, 
their owners said. One had run the gauntlet of 
Russian guns when fishing in what he claimed 
to be neutral waters, and several of the others 
had nearly paid the penalty of their own wrong- 
doing, prospecting by half-thawn river-mouths for 
fossil ivory, or shooting seals close in to forbidden 
beaches. Then they thought of the murderous 
ledge lying in wait for its prey, ready to crush 
the gunboat’s bilges in like a walnut-shell. 
Stubborn and reckless men they were; but the 
sea was a common enemy to Briton and Russian 
alike; and under the hatred, which was chiefly 
commercial, they recognised in the men who 
sailed from Siberia a grim, enduring courage 
equal to their own. 

So there was a second growl of approval, with 
a different note in it, when Nixon said, ‘They 
would hound us off the seas if they could; but 
we can’t let them drown. She’s driving down- 
tide straight to perdition. Stand by your sheets 
while I gybe her round.’ 
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With a lurch that tried the stout spars of 
Oregon pine, the reefed canvas swung over; and 
the Islander came round upon her heel, rolling 
down until her lee-rail was washing in the brine, 
and drove away on the track of the helpless 
steamer. 

‘There she is!’ shouted some one presently, 
as a rush of freshening breeze swept the mist 
and rain aside. Again the gunboat rose to view, 
wallowing with inclined masts, and a dim wall of 
rock behind, across the run of sea which burst in 
white smoke along her side as she tried to claw off 
from the shore. A yellow-streaked cloud of vapour, 
which changed to paler colour, curled down across 
her forward half, and the boom of the gun was 
answered by a hoot from the Islander’s whistle. 
Giving sharp orders, Nixon slowed his engines. 
The big gaff-topsails fluttered down, the peak of 
the mainsail fell, and, with a thunder of loosened 
canvas, the Islander lay plunging, hove-to. 

‘Swing over the biggest seal-boat and bring 
their ropes aboard. If you waste any time in 
talking the reef will get us both. Hurry there. 
They ’ll never get that craft afloat,’ he said. 
‘Jump down and tell old Jackson to raise the 
last ounce of steam he can; we’ll want his 
engines soon, and want them badly.’ 

A group of indistinct figures were busy under- 
neath one of the Russian’s boats; they had been 
drilled to launch them quickly, which was 
sometimes very needful in that vessel’s business, 
But she was rolling wildly, and the first attempt 
resulted in smashing the craft. Now either in 
boiling tide-race, blinding fog, or among the surf 
that laps the stranded ice, the sealer-man is un- 
equalled in the art of boat-handling. So, lifted 
by a Burton tackle, the Islander’s boat was swung 
out bodily in a roll across her depressed rail, and 
she had hardly touched the water when five men 
leapt into her. The oars splashed together as a 
sea threatened to heave the schooner crashing on 
top of her, and she shot away on its broken crest, 
a chaotic smother boiling above her waist. With 
both hands on the tiller, glancing over his shoulder 
now and then at the rush of white-topped seas 
behind, the mate drove the light craft straight 
for the steamer ; and, rounding her up to leeward, 
she lay plunging close in under her side. 

The rusty plates above them came swinging up 
and down, laying bare the long weed one moment 
almost to her bilge, then sinking swiftly until 
a slope of steep-pitched deck was visible above. 
Two men in uniform leaned out from the swaying 
bridge ; and one, waving his cap, shouted : 

‘Our engine she break down ; the cable is also 
go. We promise no investigation if you tow us 
clear of shore. Very bad reef is found somewhere 
near.’ 

Now, the mate had a wife and family in 
Victoria (B.C.), and, being paid pro rata on the 
net profits, occasionally—perhaps on account of 
the cruisers’ vigilance—found it hard work to 


provide for them. Besides, the free-lance sealer 
sometimes increases his earnings by other means 
than legally-taken skins; and it struck him that 
here was a chance of acquiring many roubles. 
But if the outward semblance of discipline was 
not conspicuous on board the Islander, her crew 
knew well it was not wise either to add to or 
subtract from Nixon’s orders. So the mate’s only 
answer was, ‘Give us your line.’ He also realised 
there was not a moment to lose, and when a man 
stood holding on by a davit high up on the 
cruiser’s rail, with mingled caution and _ reck- 
lessness bade the oarsmen back the boat in. An 
oncoming comber picked her up and swept her 
stern-first towards the wall of inclined plates 
which, rising bodily, slanted away from them ; 
and the men clenched their wet hands tighter on 
the looms, holding their breath as they waited 
the order. Each knew what would happen unless 
they shot clear before the return roll. Then the 
gunboat’s plates commenced to slant towards them 
again, and two lines fell clattering into the stern- 
sheets of the boat. 

‘Give way before she smashes us!’ shouted the 
mate; and, with every man gasping under the 
strain, the stout oars bending as they ripped 
through the water, the boat shot clear just in 
time to avoid the downward swoop of rusty iron. 

‘Well done, he said briefly. ‘Now, pull all 
you’re worth. Unless you make her rustle we'll 
both of us fetch up on the reef,’ 

The drag of the lines was heavy, long, tumbling 
seas racing at them abeam; but the crew had 
now a suspicion they were pulling for their lives. 
So, hove up on the spouting crest or sliding down 
into the steep hollow, they drove her smoking 
towards the Islander. Then, after swinging the 
boat on board, they helped to haul the lines and 
following hawsers in. 

When at last the ropes were fast, Nixon 
rung his engine telegraph, and said, ‘Tide’s 
setting us both inshore, and the reef can’t be 
far away. Get more canvas on her, every rag 
she'll stand; then, if we can’t beat the current, 
we’ll try to snatch her out clear of its seaward 
end.’ 

The screw throbbed ; the wire hawsers twanged 
as they ripped, splashing, out of the sea; and the 
pounding of little engines quickened. Meantime 
the crew were busy shaking reefs out ; and when 
they had finished this the schooner lay down with 
her lee-rail nearly awash, every larger wave lapping 
solidly over it. Below, the grimy engineer knew 
what was expected of him, and did it thoroughly. 
So red flame licked about the funnel, and smoke 
and sparks blown into the straining mizzen came 
back and almost blinded Nixon as he grasped the 
steering-wheel. Bitter spray lashed over the 
weather-rail, and astern, at the end of the 
hawsers, the tow wallowed erratically, sometimes 
shooting towards them with bows swung high 
aloft, or careering sideways on the crest of a sea, 
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when the steel rope, drawn tight as an iron bar, 
threatened to drag the schooner’s stern under. 
Then the tiller-chains rattled as the wheel went 
round; and, canting a little, the half-buried 
vessel shook herself free again, her crew dodging 
the water that rolled a foot deep across her deck. 
With no cause to love the men whose one hope 
of salvation lay in the staunchness of those ropes, 
they came of a hard and stubborn kind, and, as one 
of them said, having taken on that contract, they 
were going through with it. 

So, shaking the icy water from the quaint 
garments of canvas and furs, they stared down 
into the obscurity—for daylight was fading from 
the waste of tumbling sea—until a hoarse ery 
went up, ‘There’s the reef breaking broad on 
our lee-bow.’ 

Half-seen, a cloud of smoke hurled itself aloft, 
a second white upheaval appeared farther ahead, 
and Nixon’s face grew anxious as he wrenched 
upon the wheel. Then a gun flashed out a 
warning from the tow, and the Jslander’s skipper 
laughed dryly as he said, ‘Commander’s getting 
frightened, or does he think we’re blind? He 
ought to know us better than to fancy we’ll let 
him go.’ 

Again the buried reef made itself manifest, and 
there was more shouting forward, as here and 
there at intervals other great spouts shot up, form- 
ing a long chain of breakers with broad gaps 
between, towards the centre of which the sealer 
and her helpless charge drove down sideways. 

‘More steam!’ the mate called through the 
engine-room skylights. ‘You’ll have to chance 
your boilers; it’s neck or nothing!’ A long 
tongue of crimson poured from the funnel. The 
mate clenched his hands and glanced towards an 
axe in the mizzen rack, and then at the skipper. 
Balancing himself to the rolling, with iron hands 
laid on the spokes of the kicking wheel, Nixon 
only shook his head; and the mate, comprehend- 
ing, turned his eyes forward. 

A sea, smiting the bulwarks, now poured a 
broken cataract into the foresail’s foot, and rolled 
away in a bevelled ridge, apparently a fathom 
higher than her depressed side. When the 
Islander climbed out of the hollow Nixon saw 
two of the spray-fountains over her quarter, and 
one white erruption perilously close ahead. 

‘It’s touch and go, he said. ‘If we can 
scrape her past that pinnacle, there’s open water. 
You can see what will happen if she hits it ;’ 
and the words that followed were lost in a deep 
growling—the voice of the hammered reef. A sea 
shot aloft above it in a majestic pyramid that 
collapsed into chaotic seething, and there was 
deep silence on board of the Islander. Some of 
her crew held their breath, while others, with 
straining eyes, caught hard at it, as they watched 
the mad welter slide aft from abreast of the 
bowsprit towards the waist. They were horribly 
near the reef, and yet there remained a chance 


of safety, for two blows of the axe upon the 
drawn-out hemp springs which held the towing- 
wire would free the schooner from the danger. 

Still, as Nixon said afterwards, not a man 
moved ; though he also added something to the 
effect that they knew better. Now the seaward end 
of the ledge was level with, and much nearer, 
the mizzen, while the tow came sheering towards 
them with her fore-foot in the air. 

The mate leapt up on the stern-grating, swing- 
ing the axe. The gunboat astern lifted one side 
to the bilge as she reeled down a sea, with bridge 
and deck sloping half-way to the vertical, while 
across her hung one great cloud of foam. The 
mate sprang from the grating for his life as one 
parted hawser came home with a bang like a 
rifle shot. He was up next moment, gripping 
the axe again; but Nixon shouted, ‘Stand by ; 
don’t cut until she strikes; we’ll give them a 
last chance for it. Gather in the broken rope 
before it fouls the screw.’ 

One wire, lessened in diameter, still held fast ; 
and ready hands ran the broken hawser in. For 
a space of seconds the crew watched the Russian 
gunboat rise apparently for the last time on the 
crest of a sea. They expected to see the tall 
spars go when she came down again; a crash of 
iron on stone seemed already sounding in their 
ears; but as she staggered and swayed. back a 
roar of breathless exultation went up. The last 
of the deadly seething lay under her stern, and a 
half-heard answering shout reached them brokenly 
as rescuers and rescued realised that they had’ 
cheated the reef. 

Again the cry rang out above the boom of the 
sea as the danger slid away, and some one shouted, 
‘We’re clear. They’re cheering us in the Russian.’ 

‘I’m thankful, and glad we did it, said Nixon 
quietly, as he pulled over the wheel, while the 
mate found relief to his feelings in hurrying about 
with orders to get the canvas off. 

Following the coast-line with wind and sea 
behind, the Islander now towed her consort into 


the gathering darkness, until, just as black night 


closed down, she brought her safely under a 
sheltering head. Hardly had they made the two 
vessels snug than a boat pulled across from the 
Russian cruiser; and, bumping alongside the 
schooner, a lieutenant stated that the commander 
requested the favour of her officers’ company. He 
also wished to leave several bulky cases of cabin 
stores, which he trusted the skipper would serve 
out to the crew. 

Then Nixon, with his mate and engineer and 
several boat-steerers, leapt down from the rail, 
and were received in state at the gunboat’s 
gangway, and ushered into her mess-room. 

Outside, a rising gale shrilled along the face of 
the rock, and struck weird music from the rigging ; 
but under the polished brass lamps inside it was 
warm and snug, while there were flasks of wine 
and many dainties on the mess-room table. 
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Lounging in luxurious comfort, the unkempt, fur- 
clad sealer-men fraternised with their occasional 
enemies, the severely-unitzmmed officers of the 
Czar, the sound of their merriment even reaching 
the watch on deck through the dull boom of the 
ground-sea. They ate and drank, and they jested 
in different languages. At the engineer’s request, 
another boat was sent to the schooner ; he thought 
he could give the Russians hints in rough repairs. 

Then there was a roar of applause when the 
gun-boat’s commander arose, glass in hand, to give 
the toast of the ‘Two. Races !’ 

‘Round the world, where east joins west,’ we 
two meet,’ he said. ‘Sometimes we meet in 
anger; but we know each other good men in 
peace or war; and you show the seaman’s spirit 
which belongs to both when you save us from 
the reef.’ 

Then Nixon stood up, a burly figure in white 
fur, with face that was bronzed and darkened 
rather by bitter spray and ice-blink than the 
pale northern sun. Stretching out a hard hand, 
he answered, ‘It’s your business to obey the 
Czar, and ours to kill the seals—where we can ; 


so we have our differences now and then. When 
you come in war we’ll meet you with boat or 
rifle, equal man to man. Some of us have done it, 
and we don’t take odds with you. The next best 
thing to a staunch friend is a good enemy; but 
when the worst comes, and you’re corralled helpless, 
I guess you’ll find us stand by you. Now we'll 
make the most of this armistice. May we have 
more friendly interludes in a worrying business !’ 

Again the glasses jingled to the shout, and the 
rest of the night was spent in harmony. 

When, in the early daylight, the sealers took 
their departure, armed men were drawn up to 
do them honour ; and one of the guests, who had 
feasted too royally, tearfully vowed eternal friend- 
ship with the Russian officers. As the Islander 
steamed out to sea the beaver-quartered ensign 
thrice fluttered to her peak and dipped again, 
and the boom of a Russian gun bade her farewell. 
Her crew were wild free-lances who rather defied 
than were subjects of any government; but that 


- loud-voiced salute bore testimony that the bond 


of a common courage and humanity is greater 
in .time of peril than any racial difference. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


Ir stands, gray-towered and ivy-clad, 
The guardian of a peaceful spot ; 
Heedless of ritualistic fad, 
As in old days of popish plot. 
And mark its years, for still below 
The mouldings of the porch are seen 
The smooth-worn grooves where long ago 
Stout bowmen made their arrows keen. 


Here, through pre-Reformation glass, 
The slanting sunbeams from the west 
Show an esquire, on blackened brass, 
In richly blazoned tabard dressed ; 
And there in stately solitude— 
Half-hidden in the chancel gloom, 
Whose tracery casts a light subdued— 
The Founder slumbers on his tomb, 


Yonder in stone a Judge, whose life 
Was prosperous under good Queen Bess, 
Reposes by his lady-wife, 
Stiff in a flounced and broidered dress ; 
While on the wall above their heads, 
Whither our eyes reluctant turn, 
A marble angel, stooping, sheds 
Her tears above a marble urn. 


There lies, beyond the pulpit stair, 
A knight defaced by axe and blade, 
Whose simply-charged escutcheons bear 
The Cross of some remote Crusade. 
Haply where he has knelt we kneel, 
And tread where he trod as a boy 
In days before misguided zeal 
Taught Cromwell’s Roundheads to destroy. 


How changed, and yet how changeless too ! 
We hearken to the self-same Word ; 
And still that voice, unaltered through 
The lapse of centuries, is heard ; 
And still the same unending fight 
Is waged by hosts sublime and strong, 
In faith unshaken, that the right 
Through all the world may crush the wrong. 


And here, as in the days of old, 
Sad hearts find something to inspire ; 
Hearts that have borne like purest gold 
The fierce refining of the fire ; 
And souls, that in the world have known 
The magic of temptation’s power, 
Here, struggling silent and alone, 
Seek courage in their darkest hour. 


And in the earth beneath its shade, 
Where sleeping generations lie, 
Still good and bad alike are laid, 
For good and bad alike must die ; 
To rest unmoved by all around, 
Deaf to the ringing of the chimes, 
Unconscious of the drowsy sound 
Of bees at work among the limes. 


So shall it stand while Time rolls on, 
Holding unnumbered secrets fast ; 
Shall stand when we are dead and gone, 
Mere specks in the forgotten past ; 
An heritage to young and old, 
To rich and poor a sacred trust, 
The Church, immortal, shall behold 
Our children’s children turned to dust. 
Ropert CooHRAnNe. 
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